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CHAIRMAKING. 





The chair was invented at so early a period, that 
its origin cannot now be ascertained. It was used 
by all the civilized nations of antiquity; and some 
of their patterns for this species of furniture have 
been revived, with some modifications, in modern 
times; for example, a stool for sitting at the piano 
now called the X, is the lower part of a chair used 
in the Roman empire near two thousand years ago. 
The seat and back were stuffed with some soft, 
elastic substance. 

The seats used by the barbarous conquerors of 
the Roman empire, hardly deserve the name of 
chairs, as they commonly consisted of little more 
than stools with three or four legs. Even the great 
Alfred, who swayed the sceptre of England in the 
latter part of the ninth century, possessed nothing 
approaching nearer to the shape of a chair, than a 
three-legged stool made of oak timber. This spe- 
cies of seat was at length improved into a chair by 
the addition of another leg and back. 

The next step in the art.of chair-making, was 
to cover the seats with cloth, and to stuff them with 
some kind of wadding. The material of which 
the frames were made were oak; and for a long 
period they were exceeding heavy and inconven- 
ient. ‘The armed-chair is said to have been eon- 
trived by an alderman of Cripplegate. Such chairs 
however, were in use among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. 

Our old fashioned chair, with four upright posts, 
several hotrizontat rounds and slats, together with 
wooden splints or flags for the bottom, is compar- 
atively modern, although it is impossible to state 
the period of its introduction. Very few of any 
other kind were used in the United States, until 
near the beginning of the present century. 

The Windsor chair seems first to have been used 
for a rural seat in the grounds about Windsor cas 
tle, England; whence its name. It was original- 
ly constructed of round wood, with the bark off; 


but the chair-makers soon began to make them of 


turned wood, for the common purposes of house- 
keeping. We cannot learn that any were made in 
this country before the close of the revolution, in 
1783. 
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A great proportion of the chair-maker’s stuff is 
brought to the proper form by means of the lathe; 
and this machine is used for this purpose in every 
practical case; but this part of the work is not per- 
formed in the cities, since it is found to be less ex- 
pensive and more convenient to purchase the tim- | 
ber turned in thecountry. Slats for the back, bent | 
to the proper shade, are also obtained from the | 
same source. 

The Windsor chair is varied in its construction 
and finish,.in some particulars; but, in all cases, 
it has a seat made of thick plank of cypress, bass, 
or some other soft wood. The slats, when employ- 
ed, are alsu made of the same wood, orof soft ma- 
ple. ‘The, parts. which are turned, are commonly 
of the wood last mentioned. 

In constructing chairs from these materials, the 
workman udnertakes several at a time, say from | 
one to two or three dozen. We may suppose, as 
is often the case, that he first cuts up a quantity of 
planks to the proper size for the seats, and reduces 
them to the preposed form and smoothness by 
means of the drawing-knife,- adze, spoke-shave, 
and sand paper. He next cuts the varioas pieces 








which are to compose the frame, to the proper | 
length, turns the ends of those which need it to | 
make the joint, and bores the requisite holes with 
a bit. Iu putting the parts together, the joints are 
made to fit very closely, and their union is render- 
ed perminent by means of glue. 

The chairs are next covered with three coats of 
paint, and with two coats of copal or some other 
kind of varnish ; and this, for plain work, com- 
pletes the whole process of the manufacture. But, 
when they are to be ornamented, gold or copper or 
bronze is put on before tbe application of the last 
coat of varnish. The bronze used by painters, is 
finely pulverised copper, tin, or zinc. 

The ornamenter uses paper patterns, which he 
applies to the surface to be ornamented, to guide 
him in the execution of his work. The powder is 
laid on with a camel’s-hair brush, or with a piece 
of raw cotton. Light and shade are produced by 
a proper distribution of the powder, or by paint of 
adark color. The bronze is made to adhere by 
means of size, which has been recently laid on. 


Several other kinds of chairs are, also, made by 
the common chair-maker; and the frames, or some 
parts of them, are sawn out of planks, with a nar- 
row bladed saw, which can be easily guided upon 
the line of any pattern. The principal parts of the 
frame are commonly put together with the mortice 
and tenon; and the bottoms are composed of cane, 
flags, or a peculiar kind of rush. The cane is 
likewise used in the backs of chairs, especially in 
those having rockers. 

The manufacture of mahogany chairs with stuff- 
ed seats, sometimes constitutes a distinct branch 
of business ; at other times, it is connected with 
that of making sofas ; and again, with cabinet-ma- 





king in general. It is generally supposed, that 
rockers were first applied to chairs in this country, | 





ARCHITECTURB, 
* Continued. 

With regard to windows, the first considerations 
are their number and their size. They must be so 
arranged, as neither to admit more nor less light 
than may be requisite. Inthe determination of this 
subject, 1egard must be had to the climate, the as- 
pect, the extent, the elevation of the building, and 
its destination, and also to the ‘thickness of the 
walls on which the windows are to be placed ; on 
this circumstance will partly depend the. greater 
orless quantity of light that will be] admitted. 
Where the walls are thick, as they commonly are 
in stone buildings, the window should. have.a con.- 
siderable play on the inside, which will admit. al- 
most as much light, as if ihe windows were exter- 
nally of the same size with the increased internal 
dimensions. 

Sky lights are sometimes used to light stair-ca~ 
ses, but unless they are made with great care, they 
are very apt to leak, in a country like ours where 
so much rain and snow falls; when they are intro- 
duced for stairs, they ought to be double, with a 
large space between; otherwise they contribute 
greatly to render houses colder, because they form 
an easy Communication between the internal warm, 
and the external cold air. In hot climates, where 
the sun is seldom clouded, and where its rays dart 
more intensely on the earth, the light is stronger 
than in those which are temperate or cold; there- 
fore, a smaller quantity of it will suffice, and more 
than a sufficiency should not be admitted, as the 
consequence would be the admission of heat. The 
same happens in respect to a southern aspect, 
which receives more heat, and consequently more 
light, than a northern, or even an eastern or wes- 
tern one. A large lofty space requires a greater 
quantity of light than one cireumscribed in its di- 
mensions; and art demands, that the quantity in- 
troduced should be so regulated, that it may excite 
gay, cheerful, or solemn sensations, in the mind of 
a spectator, according to the nature and purposes 
for which the structure is intended. 

Whether sun-shine predominates, light must be 
admitted and distributed with caution, for where 
there is an excess of light, the heat becomes dread- 
fully incommodious to the inhabitant, and injuri- 
ous to the furniture. In Italy, and some other hot 
countries, although the windows in general are 
less than ours, their apartments cannot be made 
habitable, but by keeping the window shuttors al- 
most closed, while the sun appears above the hor- 
izon. But in regions where clouds prevail eight 
months in the year, it will always be right to ad- 
mit a sufficiency of light, to counteract the gloom 
of wet and cloudy seasons, and have recourse to 
blinds or shutters whenever the appearance of the 
sun renders it too abundant. 

The proportions for the apertures of windows 
depend upon their situation. Their width in all 
the stories must be the same; but the different 
heighth of the windows likewise. In the principal 


but at what time, or by whom, cannot be deter- floor it may be from two and one eighth of the 


mined.—Hazen’s Technology. 


width, to two and one third, accordingly as the 
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rooms have more or less elevation. In the ground 
story where the apartments are lower, the apertures 
of the windows seldom exceed a double square, 
and when they are in a rustic basement, they are 
frequently made much lower. The height of the 
windows of the second floor may be from one and 
a half of their width, to one and four-fifths; and 
attics and mezzanines may be either a perfect 
square, or somewhat lower. 

The windows of the principal floor are generally 
most enriched. The simplest method of adorning 
them, is, with an architrave surrounding the aper- 
ture, and crowned witha frieze and cornice. The 
windows of the ground floor are sometimes left 
entirely plain, without any ornament, and at oth- 
ers they are surrounded with rustics, or a regular 
architrave, with a frieze and cornice. Those of 
the second floor have generally an architrave car- 
ried round the aperture; and the same method is 
adopted in adorning the attic and mezzanine win- 
dows; but the two last have seldom either frieze 
or cornice, whereas the second floor windows are 
often crowned with both. The breasts of all the 
windows on the same floor should be on the same 
level, and raised above the floor from two feet nine 
inches, to three feet six inches, at the most. 
When the walls are thick, the breast shvuld be re- 


duced under the apertures, for the conveniency of |? 


looking out. When the building is surrounded by 
gardens, lawns, or other beautiful objects, the 
French method of continuing the windows quite 
down to the floor, renders the room exceedingly 
pleasant; but when this mode is adopted ‘1 close 
streets, where it contributes to nothing but render- 
ing houses colder, it is truly rediculous. The in- 
tervals between the apertures of windows, depend 
in a great measure on their enrichments. The 
breadth of the apertures is the least distance that 
can be between them; and twice that breadth 
should be the largest in dwelling-houses; otherwise 
the rooms will not be sufficiently lighted. The win- 
dows in all the stories of the same aspect must be 
placed exactly above one another. The mathe- 
matical rule of apportioning light to rooms, is as 
follows ;—multiply the length of the room by the 
breadth,and multiply the height by the product of 
the length and breadth; and out of that product 
extract the square root, which is ‘the light requir- 
ed. For example, suppose a reom to be forty feet 
by thirty, and the height sixteen feet, the square 
root will be 138 feet four inches; which may be 
divided into four windows, and each window will 
contain 36 feet, superficial. The height of each 
of these windows will be 9 feet, and the width 4 
feet. Suppose a room to be 36 feet by 24, and 15 
feet in height, the square root will be 113 feet; 
which divided into four parts, or windows, will 
give 28 feet three inches to each window. The 
height of these windows will be 8 feet six inches 
and the width 3 feet four inches, and so for any 
others by the same rule of proportion. Steps of 
stairs should likewise be accommodated to the hu- 
man figure, without regarding any other propor- 
tion ; they are accordingly the same both in large 
and small buildings. In sumptuous buildings, the 
steps should not be less than four, nor more than 
six inches high ; not more than eighteen, nor less 
than twelve inches broad; nor less than six feet, 
nor more than fifteen feet long. In ordinary hou- 
‘ses they may be somewhat higher and narrower, 
and they must be much shorter in general; but 
eight or even seven inches is too high for an easy 








ascent, and they ought never to be less than nine 
or ten inches broad, nor shorter than three feet. 
The steps should be laid somewhat sloping, or a 
little higher behind, which is formed to lessen the 
labor of ascending. (The articles Carpentry and 
Joinery will contain more of this.) 





From the Baltimore Saturday Visiter. 
FALSE APPEARANCE. 





BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 





** You look very much fatigued, Jane,’’ said Mr. 
Holman to his wife, as the two sat for a brief pe- 
riod at the table, after having finished their evening 
meal. ‘*It seems to me, that you grow thinner 
and thinner every day. I am really afraid that 
such incessant toil will undermine your health 

**T do feel a good deal worn down,”’’ the wife 
replied, with a faint smile, in which there was an 
effort to appear cheerful. 

‘* How much you need relaxation, Jane,” the 
husband remarked in a tone of concern. ‘‘I am 
afraid that we are both applying ourselves far too 
closely. Sometimes I think it wrong for us to in- 
jure our constitutions in the intense struggles we 
are making to be just to all men. Perhaps, if we 
were to relax a little, the end we desire would be 
as quickly attained.’’ 

‘* Perhaps it would, William. But when one is 
ressed as you are for the payment of debts, there 
is little time for relaxation. Still, I believe you 
are right. I am sure that I am not near so well as 
I was a year ago, and you, to me, seem to have 
failed a good deal.” 

** There is to be a rich concert to night,” Mr. 
Holman said, after a few moments’ thoughtful 
silence. ‘* Although we are, both of us, exceed- 
ingly fond of music and were once in the habit of 
attending all the best concerts, yet it is now more 
than two years since we have permitted ourselves 
to indulge in this delightful recreation of the mind. 
I have been thinking about the one advertised to- 
night, all through the day, and have felt a very 
strong desire to attend it. Suppose we go this 
evening, Jane. It may put new life into both of 
us, and thus enabled us to go on our toilsome way 
with lighter and more buoyant feelings.” 

‘*] should like to go very much, William,” the 
wife said, a smile far more cheerful than the one 
that had flitted over her face a short time before, 
lighting up her still youthful countenance. ‘What 
will it cost ?” 

‘* Half a dollar a piece.’’ 

“That will be a dollar. Do you think that we 
can afford to spend a dollar in this way ?”’ 

** We certainly can’t afford it, for we ows many 
more dollars than we are able to pay. Still, may 
not the relaxation of mind, and the pleasant emo- 
tions that must he awakened under the influence of 
rich music, be of great use to us ? ~ 

“In what way ?”’ 

** By lightening and cheering our minds, and, 
in consequence, refreshing and invigorating our 
bodies.’’ 

**T have no doubt that it would. I have felt 
spentless for many months, and have pined for 
some change. It has availed nothing, that I have 
argued with a over and over again the wick- 
edness and foolishness of such feelings. The al- 
most instant subsidence of my spirits after their 
temporary elevation, and the force of such argu- 
ments, has mocked all my vain reasonings against 
nature.’” 

** Get ready, Jane; we will go to the concert to- 

ight,” was the husbend’s response to this. “It 
will be a dollar well spent.”’ 

‘* If you think it will be right, William, I shall 
go with great pleasure.’’ 

**T am sure it will be right. So get ready at 
once, for there is no time to lose,’’ 

‘*T will not keep you waiting long.”? And Mrs. 
Holman glided off with a light step, and a cheer- 
ful feeling about her heart. 

Both Mr. Holman and his wife were persons of 
refined tastes and cultivated minds. They had 





been well educated, and had at one time been in 
moderately prosperous circumstances. But about 
two years before their introduction to the reader, 
through the failure of .a friend whom Mr. Holman 
had imprudently loaned his notes for an amouut 
beyond what he was worih, he — found him- 
self broke up in his business ani involved in debt. 

A man of strictly honorable principles, and rig- 
ed in his ideas of honesty, he resolved to devote 
himself assiduously to whatever he could fina to 
do, in order to pay off the debts standing against 
him. First, he gave up his library, richly stocked 
with rare and tel works, and also his hand- 
some furniture; all of which were put under the 
hammer, and the proceeds, about half of what > | 
cost him, paid over to the creditors. Then wi 
his wife, and two young children, he removed to 
an obscure part of the town for the sake of getting 
a cheap rent. 

Entirely broke up in his business that was yield- 
ing him a comfortable income, he was compelled 
to enter a store as a clerk at a salary of cight bun- 
dred dollars a year. With a debt of two thousand 
dollars hanging over him, this presented but a 
cheerless prospect. But neither Holman nor his 
wife, a woman in every way worthy of her hus- 
band, gave way to feelings of despondency. Th 
not only restricted their wants in every possible 
way, but both devoted every hour, not given to 
sleep, or labor. She, stealing every moment she 
could from household duties, to pl her needle, and 
thus earn every month a few dollars: and he by 
posting books when the day’s regular duties were 
over, in order to increase his income. 

In this way, they had managed to pay off, during 
the two years that passed since the sad change in 
their circumstances, about five hundred dollars per 
annum; leaving nearly one thousand dollars still 
due, and for which they were often pressed, and 
too frequently threatened with suit. 

Previons to their misfortunes, they had taken 
great delight in music, and were in frequent at- 
tendance on the concerts of the best performers of 
the day. They also spent much time in literary 

vursuits. But these were all suddenly cut off, and 

oth were given up to severe labor without any re- 
laxation. No wonder that the wife’s spirits failed, 
and that her health gave way. No wonder that 
both pined, some times, for the pure and elevating 
delights once so much enjoyed: as the wanderer 
far from his household treasures, pines for his 
much loved home. 

At last, Mr. Holman began to feel that it was 
wrong thus to wear out the energies of body and 
mind in the effort to pay off the claims that were 
against him more rapidly than could be done with- 
out breaking down the health of both himself and 
wife; especially, as there were not one of his 
creditors who really stood in need of immediate 
payment. For his wife he first became concerned, 
and positively required of her an intermissicn of 
the duties that were on her part willingly self-im- 
posed. But in either case, the’ degree of ease 
from labor attained was very small. 

Every kind of recreation which invclved an out- 
lay of money, no matter how small, they denied 
themselves. The only day of rest for them was 
the blessed Sabbath; and had it not been for the 
walks out into the pure air of the city environs 
which were regularly taken on every afiernoon of 
that day, their health would certainly have been 
broken down. 

More recently, however, Mr. Holman had felt 
that he was somewhat in error, and that to injure 
his own heath, and that of his wife was wrong. 
Under this feeling, he had, in company with her 
and his two chileren stole away from toil, and 
gone over the river a few times to enjoy a walk in 
Camden. The result always was, that his wife 
seemed more cheerful for some days afterwards; 
and he felt new life infused into his over-tired body 
and mind. 

On the evening of their introduction to the read- 
er, Mrs. Holman said with feeling, as she leaned 
upon the arm of her husband on their way home- 
ward. ‘‘Like bread to the hungry, that music was 
sweet to me, and it has come upon my spirit with 
a renovating influence. O, was it not indeed a 
feast of the soul!” 
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‘Truly did I feel it to be so, Jane. And yet 
one thing marred my pleasure.” He replied, 
while his tones fell into a gloomy cadence. 

** What could have marred your pleasure at such 
a place, William? his wife asked tenderly. 
j oe eae Debt! O, what a curse is debt— 

ebt.’’ 

“ But why let it trouble you there?—Why did 

you not leave that idea athome ? We are not in 


debt by our own im, rudence, nor are we lying in| 


debt dishonorably.”’ 

** | know that, Jane.” 

“* Then why have you suffered your mind to be 
so disturbed ?’’ 

** You know that I owe one hundred dollars to 
old Mr. Marsh.” 

“ Yes.” 

** And, that although the least in need of the 
money, he has been most urgent for payment.” 

“ es,’”’ 

‘* Well. He was at the concert to-night, with 
his wife and three daughters. He sat very near to 
us, and several times looked at me with a fixed 
reproving look. I am sure, that our being pres- 
ent destroyed all of his enjoyment. Evidently he 
was thinking that the dollar which it cost us to go 
belonged of right to him, and ought to have been 
paid over.’’ 

**Q, no, William, he could not have thought so. 
Your sensitiveness causes you to distress yourself 
often, without cause.’’ 

“ Perhaps so Jane. But I fear that my conjec- 
tures are true. Before dinner time to-morrow, or 
Iam very much mistaken, old Marsh’s collector 
will be at the store with a peremptory demand for 
his debt.” 

Mrs. Holman did not reply to her husband’s last 
remark. But it made her feel sad, very sad in- 
deed, and she regretted that they had gone to the 
concert if the consequences were to be such as 
he dreaded. The rest of the way home was pas- 
sed in silence. When they retirec for the night, 
the pleasure derived from the concert was so mix- 
ed with alloy, that it ceased to be pleasure. 

“How does that Holman’s account stand, 
Smith ??? asked Mr. Marsh, of his collector some 
time during the next morning. 

** He owes about a hundred dollars 

** How long since he paid you an 

* About two months.” 

** How much did he pay you then ?” 

** Ton dollors, | believe.” 

“Ten dollars in two months! Too bad! 
bad!” 

** He’s mighty slow pay, Mr. Marsh.’’ 

“No wonder! Where do you think I saw him 
and his wife last night?’’ 

**T don’t know.”’ 

‘*Why I saw them at Madame 
cert.”” 

** Indeed!” 

**Tts a fact.” 

** No wonder then, he is such hard pay. Humph! 
I can’t afford to attend concerts with my wife, and 
I don’t owe any one a dollar in the world, and live 
in my own house. Why, I never was ata concert 
in my life! Attend concerts, ha?’ y 

** Aint it too bad, Smith. It was stealing.— 
They took my money to throw away at concerts. 
be it makes me boil over.” 

**] don’t wonder at it, Mr. Marsh. All the 
world, I believe, is getting dishonest. I never saw 
such times.” , 

‘* Holman must pay that money, Smith.” 

‘If he can afford to attend concerts, he can af- 
ford to pay his debts.” ; 

“So IL think. And a bird that can sing and 
won’t sing, must be made to sing.’’ 

** Exactly.” : : , 

“Do you call on him, this very morning, 
Smith.” 

“Twill.” 

<* And tell him from me, that he must settle that 
bill immediately.” ‘ 

‘Suppose he won’t do it??? 

‘Then put the screws to him. No man who 
throws his money away at concerts, theatres and 
and such places, deserves any mercy.” 

** Indeed he does not.” 


et.°” 
ing on it?” 


Too 


*s con- 





**] see now,’’ resumed Mr. Marsh, in his effyrts 
to justify to himself and collector the act proposed, 
“‘the reason why he is so hard run. | thought, 
when I saw him and his wife and children over at 
Camden a few weeks ago, that he had a great deal 
bet.er been at home attending to his business.’’ 

** Over at Camden, ha?”? chimed in Mr. Smith, 
**Upon my word, J never think of going to Cam- 
den with my wife and children. No, indeed! 
We’ve all got something else to atlend to, besides 
trolloping about in that style. Camden, Fair- 
mount, Gray’s Ferry, aml the concerts! No 
wonder he is in debt!” 

‘*] shan’t wait any longer formy money, Smith.’’ 

** Indeed then, and | wouldn’i. Let me manage 
him for you. I’il make it come.’’ 

** Very well, Smith. I turn him over to your 
tender mercies, merely saying, that | want my 
money, and don’t care how you get it, so it comes.’’ 

** Very well, Sir—very well. i’ll attend to it 


for you.”’ 
[Conclusion next week.]} 





ANCIENT MECHANICS. * 





Tradition has scarcely preserved a single anec- 
dote or circumstance relating to those meritorious 
men, with whom any of the useful arts origivated, 
and when in process of time, history took a stand, 
in the temple of science, her professors deemed it 
beneath her dignity to record the actions and lives 
of men, who were merely inventors of machines, 
or improvers of the useful arts; thus nearly all 
knowledge of those whom the world is under the 
highest obligations, has perished forever. 

‘The scholar mourns and the antiquary weeps over 
the wreck of ancient learning and art—the philo 
sopher regrets that sufficient of both has not been 

reserved to elucidate several interesting discover- 
ies, which history has mentioned; nor to prove 
that those principles of science, upon which the 
action of some old machines depended, were un- 
derstood ; and the mechanic inquires in vain for 
the process by which his predecessors, in remote 
ages, worked the hardest granite without iron, 
transported it in masses that astound us, and used 
them in the erection of stupendous buildings, ap- 
parently with the ficility that modern workmen 
lay bricks, or raise the lintels of doors. The ma- 
chines by which they weve elevated are as un- 
known as the individuals who directed their move- 
ments. We are almost as ignorant of their modes 
of working the metals, of the alloys which rivaled 
steel in hardness, of their furnaces, crucibles and 
moulds, the details of forming the ennobling statue, 
or the more useful skillet or cauldron. Did the 
ancients laminate between rollers, and draw wire 
through plates, as we do? or was it extended by 
hammers, as some specimens of both seem to 
show ? On these and a thousand other subjects, 
much uncertaintly prevails. Unfortunately, learn- 
ed men of old deemed it a part of wisdom to con- 
ceal from the vulgar all discoveries in science. 
With this view, they wrapped them in mystical 
figures that the people might no! apprehend them. 
rhe custom at one time became so general, that 
philosophers refused to leave any thing in writing 
explainaory to their researches. 





THE TRIALS OF POVERTY. 





In Dickens’s ‘* Notes”? on America, as in all his 
writings, there are-some passages deeply imbued 
with beauty, feeling, and with truth. Such is the 
character of the following paragraph, occasioned 
by witnessing the distressed condition of some em- 
igrants to Montreal: 

‘«Cant as we may, and as we shall to the end of 
all things, it is very much harder for the poor to 
be virtuous than it is for the rich; and the good 
that is in them shines the brighter for it. In many 
a noble mansion lives a man, the best of husbands 
and of fathers, whose private worth in both capaci- 
ties is justly lauded to the skies. But bring him 
here, upon this crowded deck, strip from his fair 
young wife the silken dress and oye unbind her 
braided hair, stamp early wrinkles on her brow, 
pinch her pale cheek with care and much priva- 








tion, array her faded form is coarsely patched at - 
tire, let there be nothing but his love to set her 
forth or deck her out, and you shall put it to the 
proof indeed. So change his station in the world, 
that he shall see those young things who climb 
about his knee, not records of his wealth and name, 
but little wrestlers with him for his daily bread; so 
many poachers on his scanty meal; so many units 
to divide his every sum of comfort and further to 
reduce its small amount. In lieu of the endear- 
ments of childhood in its sweetened aspect, heap 
upon him all its pains and wants, its sickness and 
ills, its fretfulness, caprice, and querulous endu- 
rance; let its prattle be, not of engaging infant 
fancies, but of cold, and thirst, and hunger; and 
if his farthelv affection outlive all this, and he be 
patient, watchful, tender, careful of his children’s 
lives, and mindful always of their joys and sor- 
rows—then send him back to Parliament, and Pul- 
pit, and Quarter Sessions; and when he hears fine 
talk of the depravily of those who live from hand 
to mouth, and hard labor to do it, then let him 
speak up, as one who knows, and tell those hold- 
ers forth that they, by parallel with such a class, 
should be high Angels in their daily lives, and lay 
but humble claim to heaven at last.” 





MECHANICAL OPERATIONS OF THE 
MOUTH. 





_ Some of the operations of he mouth are deserv- 
ing of peculiar notice. They will be found to elu- 
cidate several philosophical principles, and atten- 
tion to them would certainly have enabled inven- 
tors to have anticipated many useful discoveries. 
We have, in a preceeding book observed, that the 
mouth is often employed as a forcing pump in 
ejecting liquids, and a sucking one when drawing 
them through syphons or through simple tubes 
We have just seen how it raises hot liquids, by 
drawing a sieam of air over them, and machines, 
on the same principle, have been made to raise 
water. It is oflen used as a bellows, to kindle; 
and every body employs it to cool hot victuals, by 
blowing. It even acts as a stove, to warm our 
frozen fingers, by giving out heated air. 

Many make a condensing air-pump of it, to fill 
bladders, air-beds, and air-pillows; some make 
an exhausting one of it; and in all it acts contin- 
ually as both in respiration. How often does it 
perform the part of a fife, an organ, or a whistle, 
to produce music!—of an air-gun, to shoot bullets 
and arrows from the scarbacan !—and, not to weary 
the reader, when employed in smoking a pipe of 
tobacco, we see in operation the identical princi- 
= a ner the draft of locomotive chimneys 

y exhaustion—i. e. a sucking apparatus is applied 
to that extremity of the flue that is farthest {rom 
the fire—a device patented in Europe a few years 
ago.—Ewbank’s Hydraulics and Mechanics. 





A CumncuEerR.—Two prem mechanic: ; 
wre one day contending for superority in the art; 
of invention, and at length laid a w which oi° 
them could coin the test lie. When the stakes 
were deposited, he that was to begin swore vehe- 

mently that one moonlight night he threw a ten- 

penny nail with such force, that it went quite 

through the body of the lunar orb, which was then 

at full. ‘* That’s true,’’ said his opponent; “‘ for I 

was on the other side at the very moment, and with 

my claw hammer I clinched the nail.” The last 

fellow was adjudged the prize, and from that time 

every outrageous falsehood has been termed a 

clincher. 





EycouraGine Younc Mecuanics.—Here 
is a young mechanic, just opened—give him a job. 
He will remember his first patron as as he 
lives. We have never forgotton our grateful feel- 
ings to the man who gave us the first job we re- 
ceived in printing. To be sure it was small—and 
besides it was never paid for but he intended to 
benefit us; and we have always held him in great 
temembrance. Encourage the young man and he 
will never forget you. 
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THE MISER. 


BY H. W. ROCKWELL. 
The mouse crept out of the old stone wall 
To search for the precious store, 
And he wandered silently throagh the hall, 
And gnawed at the bolted door ; 
And the gray—haired miser turned his head ; 
He turned his head and swore! 


And there he sat with his sunken eyes, 
That old man thin and pale, 

While the wind in broken symphonies, 
Through the creaking blinds made wail, 

And the raven croaked on the battlement 
In the rising autumn gale. 


Over his shoulder a direful look 
At the bolted door gave he, 

And his knees in his thread-bare breeches shook 
Like the limbs of a withered tree, 

When the shrill wind shrieks on the mouatain’s top 
In its midnight agony ! 


Ah! sad and fearful to look upon 
Were those glassy eyes of his, 

For the soul that shone out of them, had done 
Much in its day amiss, 

And thought was a dark and bitter thing, 
Unto that man I wis? 


A dark and bitter thing it was, 
For is heart was dry and cold, 
And he had been deaf to the widow’s cause, 
For the sake of his precious gold, 
Counting it o’er, year out year in, 
In that room so dim and cold, 


Tho old man gazed at the bolted door, 
And muttered to himself, 

For he thought of his heaps of shining ore, 
And all his ill-got pelf 

Ta the good strong iron chests that, side by side, 
Stood locked on his cellar shelf. 


Then paler and paler waxed his cheek, 
For the storm wind fiercer grew, 

And the raven with a dismal shriek 
Against the window flew, 

And thé lightning through the pitch black night 
The glare of a Demon threw. 


And the gloomy thunder mourned on high, 
As the huge clonds dark witb rain, 

Like an army of ragged fiends swept by 
From the wild tossed ocean main ; 

Slowly and solem, and black as death, 
Mid the roar of the hurricane. 


Long years passed over that lonely house, 
But the foot of mar no more 

Was beard by the small grey garret-mouse, 
That gnawed in the shattered floor, 

Till a wild grim visaged outlaw came 
And unbolted that oaken door. 


But he rushed out of the room with cheeks as white 
As the cheeks of dead men are ; 

Ab me!—such a sad and woefal sight 
That strong-nerved man saw there! 

, Twould have curdled the blood in his flinty heart 
fad it been like the heart of a bear. 


For his arms had clasped a skeleton cold, 
at sat in the solemn gloom 
Beside a coffer of precious gold, 
In that dark and lonely room, 
And this was all that ever was known 
Of the gray haired miser’s doom! 





From the Portland Tribune. 
ASSOOIATION OF MECHANICS. 
BY CHARLES HOLDEN. 


I wish-to make:a few suggestions, as to the 
my: ans to be adopted, by which Mechanics may 
r (28erve , increase and perpetuate their ;power. 
In th e first place, I acknowledge that I have 
‘reat f aith in Assosiations. Vigorous and judi- 
¢iUsl y devised associations, are the foundation 
gtove , upon which is based the success of our Me- 
chanics who have arrived at the age of manhood. 
So ‘much may be done ‘by general co-operation, 
over insulated efforts, that I would urge, as one 
wide step towards the placing the mechanic in his 
r position, the judicious. organization and 
conducting of Mechanic’s Societies. 

I knew an association of young men, all ofthem 
mechanics, all of them poor in this world’s goods, 
—but full of the true zeal, who opened a school, 
and instructed their brethren, tl eir apprentices, 
and young women in humble life, in the solid 
branches of an English education. This course 
they followed up for several successive winters, in 
the evening, gecgutir oy that may be called a 

tuitous service which gave more satisfaction to 
than gold. After the lapse of some years, 

the increasing duties of maturer life of the leaders 
jin the sepa ea bi association to be disban- 
ded. Ihad some opportunity to witness the result 
of this friendly effort. I knew many of those who, 
for successive winters drew together there, to fit 





themselves for society. 1 can scarcely look on 
any hand, at this time, and not see some of those 
pupils, now heads of families; or hear of them scat- 
tered up and down the earth. Some of those 
young men, from the aid they received in thai 
school, became teachers themselves—others min- 
isters of the gospel—others, excellent and indus- 





trious mechanics to this day. Of the young wo-| 
men, they are all around us, in our city—in their | 
turn, imparting to their children the information | 
they possess, and which was in many instances. 
first matured in the seasons alluded to. I would | 
not say, that they would not have acquired inform- | 
ation at any rate; but I do believe that much val-_ 
uable time was saved—much useful information | 
garnered up—many temptations avoided, and ma- | 
ny sterling principles fastened, which they will | 
hold on to while life shall last—that would not | 
have been so, had it not been for this little nucle-| 
us around which they gathered. | 


Isay then, first of all, keep your Association 
bright and energetic. If you have none, form one 
if there be half a dozen mechanics in your town, 
who can be urged to join for the purpose. I would | 
not say, that in some cases, isolated efforts may | 
not be of more utility than associated. Individual | 
effort need not be suspended. It should go on.— | 
But in the matter before us, there is nothing to 
begin the work of benefiting your brethren and 
yourselves, like an Association for the purpose. 
When brought together, plans may be laid, and 
duties imposed upon each other, which will set the 
ball in motion, and which, while separate, cannot 
be effected. | 

Where would be the libraries of some of our 
best associations, which doubtless have done so 
much good to Master and apprentice, without this 
principle of association? Would any solitary indi- 
vidual have collected a library for any one of them 
and gone patiently, one evening in a week, year 
after year, and waited upon the wayward humors 
of the lads, by dispensing books tothem? No. If 
some kind Howard had begun such a work, his 
hand would have faltered after a time—disease or 
death would have intervened, and the youth would 
ultimately have to call for mental food in vain. 
Small as was that chest of books, with which the 
Bangor Association commenced their Library, yet 
no one arose to fill that chest, and help scatter the 
messengers of light weekly, till an association was 
formed. 





Factory Baras.—In the autumn of latst) 
ear I established some warm baths, which have | 
een brought into very general use, and have con- 

tributed materially to the health, comfort, and 

cieanliness of the people. The bathing-room is a 

small building close behind the mill, about twenty 

five feet by fifieen. The baths, to the number of | 
seven are ranged along the walls, and a screen | 
about six feet high, with benches on each side of | 
it, is fixed down the middle of the room. The. 
cold water is supplied from a cistern above the en- 

gine-house, and the hot water from a large tub, | 
which receives the waste steam from the dressing- 
room, and is kept constantly almost at boiling 
temperature. <A pipe from each of these cisterns | 
opens into every bath; so that they are ready for 
instant use. The men and women bathe alternate 
days, and a bath-keeper for each attends for an 
hour and a half in the evening. This person has 
the entire care of the room, and is answerable for 
everything that goes on in it. When any one 
wishes to bathe, he goes to the counting-house for 
a ticket, for which he pays a penny, and without 
which he cannot be admitted to the bathing-room. 
Some families, however, subscribe a shilling a 
month, which entitles them to five baths weekly; 
and others hold a general subscriber’s ticket, 
which always gives them admittince to the room. 
I think the number of baths taken weekly varies 
from about twenty-five to seventy oreighty. Dur- 
ing the first four months (from November to Feb- 
ruary inclusive) the average was about seventy-five 
weekly. I pay the bath-keepers two shillings and 
sixpence and two shillings a-week; and I believe 
this amount has been more than covered by the re- 





ceipts. The first cost of erecting the baths was 
about eighty pounds.—Zitler to Mr. Lenard 
Horner. 


Lasor.—Bread, wine, and cloth are things of 
daily use and great plenty; yet notwithstanding 
acorns, water, and leaves or skins, must be our 
bread, drink, and clothing, did not labor furnish 
us with these more useful commodities; for what- 
ever bread is more worth than acorns, wine than 
water, and cloth and silk than leaves, skins, or 
moss, that is solely owing to labor and industry: 
the one of these being the food and raiment which 
inassisted nature furnishes us with; the other pro- 
visions which eur industry and pains prepare for 
us, which how much they exceed the other in val- 
ue, when any one hath computed, he will then see 
how much labor makes the far greater part of the 
value of things we enjoy in this world. 





Discovery or LarGe Bones.—A disco- 
very of bones of the defunct Mastodon, have re- 
cently been made at a lick about two miles from 
Warsaw, Mo., which exceed in number and size, 
any yet discovered. ‘The bones were found two or 
three feet below the surface, imbedded in a black 
gravel. The number of different heads found 
amounts to seventy or eighty, and the large 
amount of detached teeth shows that a number of 
these monsters has found a common grave in this 
basin. The skeletons of various species of ani- 
mals are found deposited in this basin as the buf- 
falo, elk, deer, &c. 


Goop Booxs.—A young man who has a fond- 
ness for books, or taste forthe works of nature and 
art, is not only preparing to appear with honour 
and usefulness asa ire, Be of society, but is se- 
cured from a thousand temptations and evils to 
which he would otherwise be exposed. He knows 
what to do with his leisure time. It does not hang 
heavily on his hands. Ile has no inducement to 
resort to bad company, or the haunts of dissipation 
and vice; he has higher and nobler sources of en- 
joymentin himself. At pleasure he can call around 


him the best of company—the wisest and greatest 


men of every age and country—and feast his mind 
with the rich stores of knowledge which they spread 
before him. A lover of good books can never be 
in want of good society, nor in much danger of 


| seeking enjoyment in the low pleasures of sensual- 
| ity and vice. 


Ecuo.—The Konigsplatz at Cassel is the finest 
square in Germany, if that may be called square 
which is oval. Itis the point of union between 
the lower and upper towns, and the six streets that 
branch off from it, at equal distances in its circum- 
ference, produce a very marked echo. The sounds 
uttered by a person standing in the centre, are dis- 
tinctly repeated six times. The French erected a 
statue of Napoleon on the spot, and the Hessians 
observed that their favorite echo immeiliately be- 
came dumb, nor would they believe that a statue 


| of their own elector would have equally injured the 


reverberation, by displacing the point of utterance 
from the exact centre. As the allies advanced, 


| first the nose disappeared from the french Empe- 


ror, then an arm, then he was hurled down alto- 
gether, alamp- post was set up in his place, and 


the echo again opened its mouth. 
‘ 





LaBour anv Caritav.—lIt is easy to dis- 
cover that the source from which capital is ulti- 
mately derived is labour. Production of necessi- 
ty begins with the hands, and nothiri¢ else, of the 
labourer. It is sufficiently evident that without sa- 
ving there could be no capital. If all labour were 
employed on objects of immediate consumption, 
which were all immediately consumed, such as 
the fruit for which the savage climbs the treee, no 
article of capital, no article to be employed as a 
means to further production, would ever exist. 
To this end something must be produced which is 
not immediately consumed, which is saved and set 
apart for another purpose. Every article which is 
tuus saved becomes an article of capital. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, DEC. 10, 1842. 


THE LAST TRUMPET. 





We pledged ourselves, on entering upon the se- 
cond volume that it should be continued through 
the year. In order to fulfil our promise it has be- 
come necessary, after this week, to strike a large 
number of names from our list. In other words, 
the time has come when we must cease to send 
papers to those who do not pay, or stop the publi- 
cation altogether. The publisher has sustained | 
the paper from month to month, with the hope | 
that his appeals to his patrons would be followed 
with payment, till it is necessary, in self preserva- 
tion, to reduce his circulation from 2500 to 500. 
He is assured, from all quarters that his subscrib- | 
ers are good and responsible; but he assures them | 
all back again, that they could not more effectual- 
ly conspire bis ruin than they are now doing. 
The expenses of publication are about twelve dol- 
lars a day; the utmost required of any subscriber | 
is twelve shillings a year. All that is asked is the | 
payment of expenses—profits are not sought; nor) 
can overwhelming losses Le longer sustained by | 
him alone. If there are any who feel interested | 
in promoting the circulation of the paper, now is | 
the time for action. Let it not be said that there | 
are but 500 mechanics in this state, at this day, to| 
support a paper at a subscription of twelve shil-| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


lings. 

it is still expected of those whom we are thus 
obliged to part with, that they will forward the 
amount of their dues. They cannot but perceive 
that a paying subscription of 500 will not warrant 


| such contract which in the opinion of the attorney 





the cost of a weckly circulation of 2500, 


If there are any among those whose subsctip-| sonment he had learned and practised the business 
tions expired with the last volume who wish the | 
| 


paper continued another year, they will please re- | 


mit through the post office, post paid or free. 
Postmasters will remit money under their frank. 
One dollay will be received for eight months. It 
will not be possible to supply back numbers to 
those who do not comply with the terms before the 
publication of the next paper. 





THE PRISONS. 





At the close of the winter session of our legis- 
lature, in reviewing the course pursued in relation 
to the state prison question, we expressed our dis- 
appointment at the result. We then said, that in 
our belief, the law of 1835, with all the addition=] 
enactments, would fail of accomplishing any good; 
and that it was only for the “ hope or promise” 
which one c'ause held out to us, that we were 


thankful, or that disposed us to look upon it with | they! Hereafter let it be printed above the doors 


even a semblance of satisfaction. We feared, in 
fact we were confident at the time, that some 
means would be found for evading it; and cir- 
cumstances which have lately come to light have 
shown us that our fears were well founded. 





The truth of the matter is simply this ;_ the pro- 
viso in one of the sections, which says ‘‘ that no- 
thing in this law shall be so construed as to pre- 
vent the fulfillment of those contracts lawfully 
made,’’? opens the door for the evasion of the 
whole law, with all its formidable array of penal- 
ties. Now these contracts, or at least the most of 
them, were made in direct violation of the law of 
1835. How, then, is the grievance to be reme- 
died? Does the law of 1842 mean that those con- 
tracts illegally made shall be legally fulfilled! Do 
acts made in violation of one law, become valid 
by the revival of the same law with additional and 
contravening enactments? Here is work for the 
attorney general, and we trust he will give the 
subject his early attention. 

We now find that there are several large con- 
tracts—in course of prosecution, too—which were 
made in direct violation of the law of 1835! There 
can be no doubt of the fact; and now we ask, 
where is the law of last winter, which says, “ if 
any existing contracts upon examination shall be 
found in violation of existing laws, the attorney 
general shall certify the fact to the inspectors hav- 
ing charge of the same, who shall cause every 
general is itlegal, to be annulled or rescinded be 
fore the first day of May next.” A previous 
clause of the same section provides that the in- 
spectors shall transmit by the first day of June 
(last) a copy of every contract for prison labor in 
their possession,’’ &c. Now weask, has this been 
done—have the provisions of the law been com- 
plied with? 

If these important provisions have been com- 
plied with, how comes it that men lately sent 
to our prisons are employed contrary to another 
provision, of which we shall speak, in werk which 
is not required by any legal contract? That they 
are we know. There is assuredly “‘ something 
rotten in Denmark.” 


The law also says, that no convict shall be em- 
ployed in fulfilling any new contract (those con- 
tracts only being legal which do-no!t conflict with 
those branches of business generally carried on in 
this country) except it be that before his impri- 


in which the contractor proposes to employ him. 
‘* The number of convicts,” says the law, “ to be 
employed or let, shall be limited by the number 
who had learned the trade specified in the propos- 
ed contract.’? This clause cannot be tortured to 
mean any thing more or less, than that no trades 
shall be taught in the prisons. Now in the case 
of Otis Allen, lately sent to Sing Sing from New 
York, we have it on indisputable authority, he 
was immediately apprenticed to the ‘‘ carpet 
weaving business,”’ in contempt of the clause we 
have quoted, without the slightest pretence that he 
had ever been a carpet weaver, or had ever seen a 
carpet factory in his life. But it may be said, his 
labor may be required to fulfill some existing con- 
tract. We happen to know, however, that there 
is no legal contract of the kind in existence! 
Here, then, is a double violation of the law, and 
the proper authorities take no notice of it—not 


of our capitol— All laws enacted here are intend- 
ed to be enforced, always and forever, excepting 
those which may in any way affect the interests of 
the mechanics, who, as a general thing, are of lit- 
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pay s—and therefore undeserving the care of the 
state,”’ 

Now we demand, as citizens of this state, that 
laws so vitally affecting our interests shall no 
longer stand a dead letter on our statute books. 
This matter must not, shall not, rest here; if the 
law of last winter is not enforced, now, immedi- 
ately, the voice of the insulted mechanics of the 
state of New York will be heard in tones not to be 
misunderstood. They have been abused most 
shamefully, and there are points where forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue. They have “asked 
bread and they have been presented with a stone ;’’ 
they have petitioned for redress, and for ten years 
have been met with promises and evasion; Now 
they will demand redress, and if they are not 
heard, it will be because there is no such thing as 
moral strength. The mechanics of the state must 
prepare themselves for one more struggle—for one 
more strong, simultaneous effort—and yet another 
and stronger if we do not succeed ine flecting our 
object. Be not dispirited—relax not your efforts ; 
we have our opponents on the hip, and our tri- 
umph, sooner or later, is certain. We have them 
now in the open field: there can be no further 
skulking or dodging ; we know their game, and 
can baffle them. The entire prison system of the 
stale of New York must go overboard. Our po- 
sition is defined. The state has saddled the bur- 
then upon us—let the state take it off! We are 
willing to bear our share of the burthen, and— 
mark the word—No More! 

N.B. Will Attorney General Barker take a 
glance at the conduct of our prison officers? *Tis 
time, in our opinion. 





AMERICAN MACHINERY. 


There were some curious machines at the late 
fair at Niblo’s, which were overlooked in your re- 
port. I am aware that the articles exhibited there 
were ‘* too numerous to mention,’’ but the follow- 
ing may perhaps be thought worthy of notice. 

The machine invented by Mr. James Bogardas, 
of N. York, for grinding paints, grain, minerals, 
dye stuffs, &c., has been noticed before, and of the 
inventor we have the following particulars. Heis 
the individual who won such distinguished honors 
a few years since in London, by the invention of 
the metallic engraving machine, and the kaleido- 
scopic engraver, by which a bank note engraving 
was made, a fac simile of which could not possi- 
bly be produced, even by the same machine with 
the same operator. Another circumstance in that 
gentleman’s history transpired at that time, to 
throw a better light upon American genius. The 
penny post department offered a premium for the 
best plan of issuing and affixing stamps. Ourdis- 
tinguished American measured his talents with 
thirty six hundred competitors, and was success- 
ful. The suggestions which he then made to the 
department are at this day adopted to the letter. 
One other of his inventions, not before the world, 
though perhaps the most important of all, is a die 
sinking machine, by which a die may be produced 
by machinery giving to it absolute perfection. 
Only three specimens of it are in existence, one 
of which is for the gold medel of the American 
Institute. 

The patent nail machine invented by..Walter 
Hunt, Esq., Gold street, is one ,of the important 
improvements of the age. It will cut;from five to 
seven hundred nails per minute. They are of a 
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superior quality, having a sharp wedge shape, 
and brad-awl point. The head, like the point, is 
cut wedging, and on both edges of the nail; the 
head is cut solid, and not liable to fly off when 
driven. 

The small revolving printing presses, operating 
either with a cylinder or platten, and invented by 
Mr. I. G. Northrup, are worthy of special notice. 
The peculiarity of the press consists in the manner 
in which the forms are transported and brought al- 
ternately under the platten or cylinder. The beds 
at their extremify are thrown into a curved track, 
acting as a counterbalance to each other, and ina 
great degree preventing the jar occasioned by their 
momentum. In the platten press the sheet is in- 
verted and printed on the other side, making the 
most perfect register. 

The small foot lathe, invented by L. D. and J. 
Walter, of Fort Plain, is a very ingenious machine 
for making screws, pins, and rivets, and will be 
found highly important to philosophical instrument 
makers and others, in fine metalic work. 

A self-setting dog, invented by L. Yale, of 
Newport, N. Y., is a very useful instrument, ef- 
fects an important purpose with the greatest cer- 
tainty, and with very little trouble. 

The dynameter, placed in connection with the 
beautiful engine for driving the machinery in the 
fair, is an invaluable instrument. It is for the pur- 
pose of measuring the power required for the ope- 
ration of machines exhibited. Without such an 
instrument no machine exhibition can be perfect. 
The value of machines generally depends essen- 
tially upon the expense of mechanical power ne- 
cessary to propel them; yet this power has neces- 
sarily been tested by conjecture, or by uncertain 
modes of computation but little better, the conse- 
quences of which have too often told upon the suc- 
cess of those whose fortunes are embarked in me- 
chanical enterprise. A desideratum of such im- 

- portance is supplied by this instrument. It will 
test the power of a steam engine or water wheel 
direct, which no other ever has done; and all is 
done with extreme accuracy, on principles purely 
scientific, and by a combination extremely sim- 
‘ple. Itis not patented, but is claimed as the in- 
vention of Charles T. James, Newburyport, Mass., 
and constructed by Bankroft, Providence, R. I. 

The tailor’s square and book, by Oliver, 167 
Broadway, N. Y., are excellent for that branch of 
the mechanic arts. 

You have said that the variety of stoves was in- 
numerable, and therefore precluded the possibility 
of particular notice. The number and variety of 
specimens of the fine arts were no less remarka- 
ble, hundreds of which were worthy of your com- 
ments. The great variety, too, of samples of 
work by the ladies, whilst they deservedly attract- 
ed great attention by their beauty and elegance of 
workmanship, could not be particularized in your 
brief notice. 





POUGHKEEPSIE. 





New York, Dec. 4. 

Dear Sir—Through the agency of divers and 
various causes J find myself in that city, called by 
the Philistines Gotham. How I got here, my ad- 
ventures by land and flood, crowded boats, cold 
‘weather and (a scarcely inferior evil) coal stoves 
—a detail of all these I shall reserve for your own 
private ear. I arrived at Poughkeepise, the first 


place of my destination, twenty-four hours later 
than I anticipated, and had the pleasure of toiling 
up, at midnight, from the river to the city, to the 
imminent peril of my neck and—patience. I will 
not trouble your readers with a description of the 
place or its “‘ lions. The mechanics I found dis- 
pirited—I had almost said indifferent. This de- 
pression is attributable to ‘‘ the times’? in no 
small degree, but in my opinion the cause lies 
deeper than most are aware. That cant phrase, 
‘depression of the times”—that indescribable 
nonexistent something, that embodyment of no- 
| thing—I most heartily wish never to hear more. 
' | believe with the sensible part of mankind, that a 
cause must exist for every thing under heaven ; 
and as in the natural so in the social world, every 
result flows from a cause or combination of causes. 
Of the cause of the existing depression I have my 
opinions, and shall with your permissiun state 
them at length at some future time. 

There are many mechanics in Poughkeepsie, 
warm-hearted and sensible men ; but the lack of 
any sort of organization, and as a consequence a 
want of that confidence and spirit which flows 
from combined action and combination of energy 
(attainable only by associate effort) have tended 
to dispirit and depress them. The injurious ef- 
fects, too, of the prison system of our state, which 
is felt more sensibly there, has not been without 
its influence, and with the distrust and discourage- 
ment which the wretched policy adopted by our 
state in this matter has occasioned, combined with 
that want of unity of purpose and action to which 
I have adverted—all these causes, it may natural- 
ly be supposed, have tended materially to dampen 
the spirits and deaden the energies of the mechan- 
ics. The cursed demon of party, which rears its 
blood-red crest in every hamlet of our land, here, 
as elsewhere, claims the blind submission of its 
votaries, and compels obedience, despite the dic- 
tates of reason and the warnings of experience. 
It is ever ready, with its lying, poisonous tongue, 
to whisper insinuations—to throw out mysterious 
suspicions—against every movement, however 
disinterested it may be, which may tend any way 
to detract from the absolute sway that it claims as 
its right. 

Before the mechanics of this country will sus 
tain their proper and natural relation to the great 
social body, they must abjure their allegiance to 
the despotism of party, throw aside those too long 
cherished prejudices which have stood like spec- 
tres between them and their interests, meet as 
brethren upon the broad platform of fellowship, 
and move together with unity of purpose toward 
their rights and privileges as men. Betrayed, dis- 
honored, disgraced, by their tenacious adherence 
to party—like whipped spaniels they become more 
docile, more servile tools in the hands of the un- 
principled demagogue, at every new instance of 
his utter disregard of their interests and welfare. 
How long this is to continue I know not; it will 
be, however, till the mechanics become impressed 
with a knowledge of their power in community, 
and the necessity of maintaining their own inte- 
rests themselves, without relying on the promises 
and professions of others. 

But I am wandering from my subject. The 
mechanics of Poughkeepsie entertain very correct 
notions in rgard to the state prison question, and 
if united in their efforts could accomplish much. 
They maintain, with us, the necessity of a total 





anil entire change in the policy of the state in this 
matter; nor do they consider themselves called 
upon to furnish a substitute. This is also my view 
of the subject. 

Of the manufactories of this place I have col. 
lected some valuable statistics, and shall lay them 
before you ere long. The tremendous snow stom 
that raged during my stay prevented my accom. 





plishing a great deal, but I dont give up Poug). 
keepsic yet. She must, she shall awake. 
Yours, E. G.§. 





TOWNSEND’S ICE BREAKER. 





We notieed something in the papers last wip. 
ter, that gave promise of the success of this ma. 
chine, which was intended to keep the river nay- 
igable in the coldseason. Nothing have we hean 
of it since. Pray was it a failure, or is it the pm. 
duction of some mechanic who has not the means 
of bringing it into use himself, nor the faculty t 
enlist moneyed men in his scheme? 





Ax UP-HILL Business.—It is a popular errr 
that water does not run up-hill, and it may be very 
difficult to persuade some people that a river can- 
not be turned up a mountain! But the geologists 
have discovered that the mighty Mississippi, the 
father of waters, is actually four miles higher at 
its mouth than at its source—a very curious cit 
cumstance to be sure, and accounted for by the 
centrifugal motion of the earth. The difference 
between the equatorial and polar radius is found to 
be thirteen miles, and the river in flowing 2000 
miles has to rise one-third of this distance, it be- 
ing the height of the equator above the poles; and 
if this centrifugal force were not continued, the 
rivers would flow back, and the ocean would over- 
flow the land! 





For an opstinaTE CouGu.—A correspond- 
ent having experienced much benefit from the use 
of the following preparation, prescribed by an ex- 
perienced physician, requests its publication in the 
Mechanic. 

Take of tinct. balsam telou, 1 0z.—strained ho- 
ney, 3 oz.—paragoric, 2 oz.—emetic wine, 2 oz. 

Add the honey to the balsam; when shaken, 
add the paragoric; shake it again, then add the 
wine, and shake the whole well together. 

Commence taking, half a teaspoonfull three 
times a day, and increase the quantity as may be 
required. It slightly sickens the stomach, and 
aids in raising the phlegr” 





Ice Houses—Should not be built under ground. 
The following mode of construction recommended 
by the Nashville Agriculturist, is founded upon 
good philosophy. 


The better plan is, to construct a building entirely 
above ground. One house should be built within 
another, the walls being about 18 or 20 inches assum 
der, and this space filled with pulverized charcoal, of 
tan bark. The floor should be filled with sand some 
12 or 15 inches, and a layer of tan bark thrown over 
it to the depth of a few inches. This kind of a floor 
will completely absorb the moisture and keep the air 
dry. Rye straw makes an excellent roof. We have 
for many years noticed an ugly old double wailed log 
cabin, filled as described between the walls, and cov 
ered with rye staw, and we do not recollect the time 
in the hottest sammer, that there was not a plenty of 
ice init. Ifice houses are made on this plan, and 
qre large enough, there is no danger butice will keep. 





The room should not be less than 18 feet square, is 
the clear. 





———_—— 
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“ALBANY COUNTY MECHANICS ASSO- 
CIATION, 





Aregular meeting of the Association will be 
beld on Tuesday evening next, at Leggatt’s, in 
Beaver street. Members should be punctual in 
their attendance. 





GOV. BOUCK’S QUICK STEP. 
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Messrs. Boardman & Gray, in Pearl stret, have 
published a piece of music under the above title, 
composed by Mr. O. J. Shaw, which promises to 
be exceedingly popular. It is a very good tune, 
perhaps, to come into office by, but is thought to 
bea little too fast for those going out. We have 
no doubt, however, that the state printer will be 
able to keep time with it. 


ALBANY VESTS AND DRAWERS 





Ihave been shown specimens of cotton fabrics 
wove by Mr. John Pierson, for gentlemen and ladies 
under garments ; and which appeared to be peculiar- 
ly nice for the purposes to which they were intended, 
geatlemen’s drawers. It is of very fine thread, and 
wove double, so as to give it beauty as well as 
dasticity and thickness. 

The machine upon which it is worked, is said to 
be the only one of the kind in the country, and was 
lately brought here from England, by Mr. Pierson, 
who proposes to make his home and his goods here, 
jastead of sending them tl rough importing houses in 
Liverpool and New York; and of course he and his 
family make market for as much produce of our soil 
as they were wont to of the English farmers,—two 
advantages for having him here at any rate, we may 
pay him in our produce and save several profits, oth- 
erwise made by importers insurance duties, Kc. to 
boot. 

His loom is at the corner of Dallius and Arch sts. 
and is of itself a curiosity worth a visit. He deserves 
patronage from those who want a good article. 





INTELLIGENCE, 





Some of the items prepared for last week, were un- 
avoidably omitted, and may appear to be old news to 
many. 

The following particulars of the loss by the late 
fire, are taken from the Buffalo Mercantile Courier 
of Monday. 

T. S. Rainey; coach factory, occupied two large 
buildings, no insurance, loss $1500. 

J. Smith, plough factory, insured $400. 

P. D. Collins, tobacco factory, small insurance. 

J. Culbertson, joiner. 

Stable of the Western Transportation Co., lost 25 
sets of harness. 

Planing and sawing engines, owned by Orlando 
Allen and others. 

W Ottey & Co., stables ; loss about $1500, in car. 
riages, hay, grain, &c. 

Mr. MeWilson, turning shop, loss considerable, in- 
cluding two horses. 

Two canal boats in the slip adjoining the street, 
were also considerably injured. 

The buildings were owned by Orlando Allen, esq, 
of this city, and were worth from 10 te 15 thousand 
dollars. The whole loss cannot be much unler $30, 
000. 





In England and Wales, during the year ending 
Jane, 1840, the new married couples amounted to 
124,329; and the general average age of marriage 
was, for the males, 27 years, and for the females, 25 
years. 





It is said there are 500 carpenters and joiners in 
St. Louis without employment. 





The Austrian government has issued an order rela- 
tive to the employment of children in manufactories. 
No child is to work younger than nine years old, nor 
none then unless they have been three years frequent- 
ing school and receiving religious instruction. From 
nine to twclve years, children must not work above 
ten hours. From twelve to sixteen, children must 
not work above twelve hours, with one hour interval. 
No boy or girl under sixteen to work at night. 





The Boston Atlas says ; “It will be gratifying to 
all interested in the progress of domestic art in our 
country, to know the success which atteuded the man- 
ufacture of fancy woollen goods at Lowell. These 
embrace those cloths which are woven from mingled | 
colors, and from varieties of thread. They are the 
stuffs so generally used for trow-ers and top coats. 
Till very recently, we relied upon England and France 
for the articles ; but the skill and energy of our own 
manufacturers enable us now to supply ourseves with 
these, without sending to foreign lands. Thisis a 
new thing in the art of domestic industry. It is on 
ly rendering justice where it is due, if we mention 
Messrs. Lawrence & Stone as the most enterprising | 
of the agents in these improvements. 





At the fire which recently destroyed the greater 
part of the city of Kasan, in Russia, the library of 
the celebrated linguist, Vater was destroyed. This 
was one of the most remarkable private libraries that 
was ever collected. Vater is professor of compara- 
tive philology in the Imperial University of Kasan. 
This library, whieh contained 65,000 volumes, had in 
it more than thirty two thousand grammars and dic- 
tionaries, printed or in manuscript, of every lan. 
guage, idiom and dialect spoken on the globe. It is 
an irreparable loss to science. 





The Norfolk Herald says, that so remarkable has 


been the past autumn, that it has brought forth the | 


fruits and vegetation of spring. On last Saturday we 
ate May apples which were a few days before taken 
from a tree in the orchard of John Todd, Esq. of 


| 


| end of the machine. 


A letter from Copenbagen states that a peasant of 
Boeslund, in the Island of Zealand, whilst ploughing, 
discovered two urns filled with ashes, chased with fo- 
liage and fruits, and bearing on the top of the cover, 
a figure of Odin, the Jupiter of the Scandinavians. 
This figure is represented standing, bearing on one 
shoulder the two crows Hunin (Thought) and Munin 
(Memory,) and at its feet, two wolves, symbols of 
his power. The urns are exactly alike, in good pres- 
ervation, and admirably wrought. The gold is ex- 
ceedingly thin except at the edges; they are about 
six inches in height, including the cover, but not the 
figure, and their weight is a little more than two 
pounds. They have been deposited in the museum 
of Copenhagen. They are supposed to have belong- 
ed to the fifth century ——London Court Journal. 





The proprietors of the factories of Lowell; Mass., 


| have reduced the wages of the operatives from 15 to 


20 per cent—notwithstanding the enormous “ protec- 
tion” they are enjoying from the new tariff.—New 
Haven Regiter. 





The good man Arthur Tappan isa bankrupt. A 
popular lecturer in New York, asserts that out of 
every hundred persons who embark in mercantile 
trade, ninety-seven are unsuccessful in its pursuit. 





The undivided third of a plantation in Mississippi 
was sold at auction, the other day, for $31. It was 
sold some years since for 27,000. 


FIRE ENGINES !! 


HE subscribers are manufacturing at Waterford, on an ex- 

tensive scale, Fire Engines of various patte: to suit par- 

chasers, and they do not hesitate to thelr Engines as 
decidediy superior to any now in use. 

They manufacture the common Piston Engine, to work with 
chains or connecting rods, which they have improved in the con- 
straction of the brakes and the application of the power, so as to 
give them a decided advan over those now in we. They also 
manvfacture Rogers’ Patent Balance Fire Engine, which has al- 
ways been proved to be of superior power to all others. 

Prices at the Factory, in complete order for use : 

Those designed 





For 40 men, largest Philadelphia size or 11 inch chambers, $850 

| * 934" © Albany “ $14 « 700 
“oo « iy Common “ 600 
“6 “ “ N. Yorkcity“ 61-2 ad 550 
2» “  Smali $ 1-2 be 450 
These prices are one hundred dollars below what engines have 
formerly been sold for, but they are reduced to suit the times. 
The above prices can be reduced $50, by dispensing with the 
tower and goose neck and passing the weter through forward 


The utility of sach an engine is fully 


Smithfield, being of the second crop. The tree with | to any other form, but its appearance is not quite so good. hey 
others of the same speceis, were covered with foliage | 


and blooms, and apples in various stages of growth 
from the first formation to maturity, and all fresh as 
in the spring. 





The Philadelphia Journal states that the price of 


coal in that market, is from $4 to 4,50 per ton—last | junction of the C 
year it was 6,50, Cheap fuel and cheap bread, in arrangements for manufacturing are such that 


times like the present, are of more importance than 


any other articles that can be named—and for this | 


we have certainly cause for thanksgiving. 





One of those ferocious animals, the Tiger, so says 
the St. Augustine News, which are very numerous in 
our teritory, was killed a few days since, about eight 
miles from our city. He measures from the tip of 
the tail tothe nose, eight feet and six inches. 





A chair 150 years old, which once belonged to Don 
Miguel, the tyrant of Portugal and Brazil, may be 
seen at Topliff’s Reading Room. It is an unique af- 
fair, and the carving is worthy of the age when they 
carved ladies’ eyes out of the bright blue sky. 





The Alton Telegraph says that nearly one half more 
wheat has been sown in Illinois this Fall than has 
been in any previous season, If the crops turn out 
well next year, there will be no want of bread in the 
West. 





a 


| Rosse, Bed 


also manufacture Factory Kagines and Forcing Pumps of all 
zes ; Section and Leading Hose to order, both rivited and sewed, 
“ am quality. 

‘bey have been in the business 8 years, and might furnish many 
testimonials of good workmanship, &c., bat as purchasers are 
supposed to prefer judging for themselves, the su 


away without charge. 

at the head of sloop navigation on the Hudson river, and near the 

amet and Erie canal, with a rail road con- 

necting east with Boston and west with Buffalo, oar facilities and 

t of the ad with the Le and 
at aby season ear, and wil test promptness 

despatch at the towel rates. ie 
L. BUTTON & 
Waterford, Saratoga Co., 


LEATHER, OIL, AND FINDING STORE, 
No. 18 Hudson Street. 


J. HOCHSTRASSER, 


Willcontinue the above business at his old stand, and 
0 ts with manufacturers of Leather and Morocce 
in the cities of New-Yorx, Paitapecrmi, and Atpawy, and 
having in his employ first rate workmen, he is enabled to 
his customers with all the articles in his line 


. ¥. 





Colored Goat and Shoe Thread of all num. 
bers, India Rubber and tc Apron Skins, Stock Bind. 


ing, &c. 
f. B. Anassortment of Suoz Maxer’s Finprnes will be kept 





on hand. 
A Roller Picker 
ples is a Bee, Dat, a, erg 
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THE HEIGHT OF THE RIDICULOUS. 


T wrote some lines once on a time, 
Jn wondrous merry mood, 

And thought, as usual, men would say 
They were exceeding good. 


They were so queer, so very queer, 
I laughed as {| would die— 
Albeit in a general way, 
A sober man am I. 


I called my servant, and he came— 
How kind i¢ was in him 

To mind a slender maa like me, 
He of the mighty limb— 


These to the Printer, I exclaimed, 
And in my humoroas way, 

I added as @ trifling jest, 
There “!l be the d——1 to pay! 


He took the paper, and I watched— 
i saw him peep within— 

And the first line he read his face 
Was all upon the grin! 


The next he read the grin grew broad 
And shot from ear to ear— 

‘The third he read, a chuckling noise 
1 now began w hear. 


The fourth—he broke into a roar, 
The filth bis waistbands split! 
The sixth be burst his buttons off, 

And tumbled in a fit ! 


Ten days and nights with sleepless eye, 
I watched this wretched man ; 

And, ever since, I dare not write 
As funny as I can! 





Variety or Dispositions anp OccuPpa- 
Trons.—It is the great wisdom and providence 
of the Almighty so to order the dispositions and 
inclinations of men, that they affect divers and dif- 
ferent works and pleasures; some are for manuary 
trades, others for intellectual employments; one is 
for the land, another for the sea; one for husband- 
ry, another for merchandise; one is for architec- 
ture, another for vestiary services; one is for fish- 
ing, another for pasturage; and in the learned 
trades, one is for the mistress of the sciences, di- 
vinity; another for the law, whether civil or mu- 
nicipal; a third is for the secrets of nature and the 
skill and practic of physic; and each one of these 
divides itself into many differing varieties. Nei- 
ther is it otherwise in matter of pleasures: one 
places his delight in following his hawk and hound, 
another in the harmony of music; one makes his 

rden his paradise, and enjoys the flourishing of 

is fair tulips, another finds contentment in a 
choice library; one loves his bowl or his bow, an- 
other pleases himself in the patient pastime of his 
angle. For surely, if all men affected one and the 
same trade of life, or pe of recreation, it 
were not possible that they could live one by an- 
other; neither could there be any use of com- 
merce, whereby man’s life is maintained: neither 
could it be avoided but the envy of the inevitable 
tivality would cut each other’s throats. It is good 
reason we should make a right use of this gracious 
and provident dispensation of the Almighty; and 
therefore that we should improve our several dis- 
positions and faculties to the advancing of the com- 
mon stock; and withal, that we should neither en- 
croach upon each other’s profession, nor to be apt 
to censure each other’s recreation. 


Tewper Courtsnip.—The young ladies of 
New Caledonia, and the adjacent islands, repair 
with patriarchal simplicity to the wells and foun- 
tains of their neighborhood for water: when a 
youth, has seen and conceived a passion for one 


of them he repairs to the fountain, and lies in am- 


‘bush in the thicket or behind a rock. As the lady 
approaches with her pitcher, and stoops to draw 

water, her lover taking advantage of her when 
‘she is in the most defenceless posture, rushes upon 
her, and strikes her down with a club. Then seiz- 
ing her by the hair of the head, he drags heraway, 
wounded and bleeding to his hut, and thus she 
becomes his wife. 





JonatTHan’s Watcu Trape.—A smart 


, hie chap who lives ‘‘ away down east,” gives 


following acount of his first venture after arriv- 


“ing in Boston. 


** Nothing happened worth mentioning, on the 


road, nor till next morning after I got here, and 
put up in Elm street. I then got off my watch 
curiously, as you shall be informed. I was down 
‘in the bar-room, and thought it was well enough to 
look pretty considerable smart, and now and then 
compared my watch with the clock in the bar, 
and found it as near right as ever it was—when a 
feller stepped up to me and ask’d how I’d trade ? 
and says |, for what? and says he for your watch 
—and says I, any way that will be a fair shake— 
upon that says he, I’ll give you my watch and five 
dollars. Says 1 it’s done! He gave me 85, and | 
I gave him my watch.—Now, says I, give me your 
watch, and says he with a loud laugh, I han’t got 

none—and that kind a turn’d the laugh on me. 

Thinks I let them laugh that out. Soon as the | 
laugh was well over, the feller thought he’d try 

the watch to his ear—why, says he, it don’t go; | 
no, says I, not without it’s carried—then I began | 





to laugh—he tried to open it, and couldn’t start it | 
a hair, and broke his thumb nail into the bargain. | 
Won’t she open, says he? Not’s I know on, was | 
I; then the laugh seemed to take another turn. 
Don’t you think | get off old Britannia prety well 
considering.’’ 
| 
EmpiLoyMent or Burrators.—Buffaloes 
are a good deal employed on this side of Lake 
Shahee ; and here they appear to supersede the use 
of all other animals for purposes of agriculture. 
They plough, they drag carts, they carry loads, | 
they give milk, they are killed and eaten; and | 
must say, that where water is not scarce, they ap-| 
sear to me the most useful domestic anima! possi- 
le. They are far stronger than bullocks, and not 
less docile, and they carry full as great a load as 
a good camel, while their keep is not more expen- | 
| sive than that of a cow, and their milk is nearly if) 
| not quite as good. It is true that they cannot do 
| without water, and that, like the water-spaniel, 
| whenever they come to a pool they are apt to lie | 
down in it, to the great deteriment of loads and dis- 
comfort of drivers or riders. The other day I saw 
a pair of them coming along, ridden each by a 
Koord; a pool of black mud lay in their path, and | 
down they both lay, as if by mutual consent, | 
nearly smothering their two gay riders before they 
could disengage themselves.—J B Fraser’s T'ra- 
vels in Koordistan. | 








Markets 1x Bornneo.—One of the most! 
| striking singularities at Bruni is the floating mar- | 
| ket, composed of a multitude of canoes, which | 
yy along the lines of buildings and from one side 
of the river to the other. In most places the buyer 
must go to the market, but here the market comes 
to the buyer, and he realises all the advantage of | 
choice and competition without stirring a step 
from his dcor. The medium of exchange is tsu- 
ally large pieces of bar-iron, without any stamp or 
superscription upon them, every man being at li- | 
berty to have a mint under his own roof.— Notes of | 
Voyages from Canton. | 


‘*Your grey hairs are your protection,” as the | 
boy said when he rapped his grandmother’s head 
with a shingle. 


Dickens, in his commendation of Barnum’s 
Hotei in Baltimore, says it is about the only hotel 
in the United States where he found water enough 
to wash himself. We wonder how much water it 
takes to wash Mr Dickens. The remark we have 
quoted is not, we fear, the only evidence he gives 
of his being rather ‘‘a dirty fellow.”’— Louisville 
Journal. 


Lady Blessington has said that a love match is 
an allianee formed by people who pay for a month 
of honey with a life of vinegar. 





OOK BINDING.—HARVEY H. CORNING, sign of the 
golden ledger, 82 State street, Albany, carries on the above 
business in all its various branches, viz: pLoin, exTRA and super 
extRa—has a first rate RULING MACHINE and other necessary im- 
1 ts for facturing BLANK BOOKS of every descrip- 
tion, on ihe most reasonable terms, of the best materials and 
workmanship. 
N. B. An assortment kept on hand, 2. 











| sending a model or specimens to the subscriber, with @ shor 


| cution, thereby obviating the expenses conseqvient upon a joume 


| with mechanical engineering, he will furnish information; and, 





— ———_ 
—— 


PATENT AGENCY AND MECHANICAL ENGINERR. 
ING, Office on F street, between 7th and &th streeis, opposite 
the Patent Office, Washington City, D. C.—The subscriber has 
resigned his situation in the patent office (where be for some time 
superintended the restoration of patents destroyed by fire in ye9¢) 
to devote himself to the preparation ef specifications and draw; g 
and all matters connected with the obtaining of patents for uedld 
inveations either in this country or Europe. His experience jg 
theoretical and practical mechanics, together with 2n intimatp eg 
knowledge of the progress of the useful arts and manufactures, at Vie 
home und abroad, will enable him to judge of the novelty ang 
utility of inventions submitted to his examination; and as patent 
are not granted, under the existing patent laws, when the alleged 
inventions are wanting in novelty, or contravene the established 
laws of science, he will be able to farnish all the information pe, 
cessary to avoid the expense of making application for patepy 
which could not be granted, 

Having established a foreign correspondence, he will be ablegy 
secure patents in Great Britain, France, and other parts of the 
continent, or furnish information, and prepare al! the Decessary 
papers for that purpose, 

A medel for a machine or apparatus, or specimens for a compo. 
sition of matter, are required by law, before a patcnt can issag by 





statement of the object of the invention, the necessary papers ay 
drawings will be prepared aud forwarded to the applicout for exe 


to Washington, or delay in issuing the patent. 
Being well acquainted with the patent laws of the United States, 
england and France, and the decisions of the courts in pates 
cases, he tenders his strvices where information is r quired inn. 
ference to infringements of patents, or defence against suits foriy 
fringement, such as compiling and arranging evidence, &c. 
To individuals and companies wishing to procure drawings a 
estimates of machinery, or buildings, for monufactories, om th 
most modern and improved plans, or any other matter connected 


should it be required, will locate and superintend structuress 
this description. 

Wishing to be generally useful to mechanics and inventors, b 
will attend to the sale of machinery and patent rights; this, beiry 
a place of resort from all parts of the Union, is perhops the bea 
location for such a purpose. 

Papers relating to patents can be sent to the commissionerd 
patents, when voluminous, free of postage, and model= sent to th 
collectors of the principal ports, will also come tree of expens, 
and the subscriber can be advised thereef by letter, which im al 
cases must be post paid. All applications fcr information relating 











to patents must be accompanied by a fee of five de !ar * cha “ 
for othe r business erdnseotiens will be made according to hee such 
magnitude, J. JAMES GREENOUGH. book 
Certificate of Hos. H. L. Ex.swonrn, Commissioner of Patents certa 
Parent Orrice, Nov. iu, 1842, 1 

Mr. J. J. Greenough, who has for some years been ¢ mployed and | 
in the patent office, in a highly responsible situation, under the act ness 
of 1836, restoring the records, having to my regret tendered his 
resignation, I take great pleasure in recommending him as a gen er, i 
tleman worthy of confidence, and as being perticularty ualibed 
to take charge of any business requiring a knowledge of meebs- grea 
nical science, the progress of the arts, and patent improvements. Tl 
Mr. Greenough is also well acquainted with the practice of 

ice HENRY L. ELLSWORTH. are I 


Rererences.—Hon. S Prentiss, of Vt., U. 8. Senate; Hon.) th 
P. Kennedy, of Md., U. 8. House of Uep.; Hon. John C. Clerk, ey 








of N. ¥., U.S. House of Rep.: Hon W. Cranch, Chief Justice vidu 
dD. C3 J W. Uand, Eeq., Chief Clerk, Patent Office; C. M 
Keeier, Exq., Examiner, Patent Ofice, also 
Encourage American manufacture—under this we prosper. mec 
W EAVER & RICHARDSON, Umbrellas and Parasols cal \ 
made, covered and repaired, in the neatest ond most dure 
ble etvle, at No. 66 Green street, Albany, opposite the first Bap. A 
tist church. N. B. Umbrellas can ve furnished by the dozen u i 
short notice. 7 e 7 desi 
AGENTS WANTE ha 7 
é “ae Ss £ OL). 
x abs 4 D trod 
Mechanics out of employment may find it a paying witt 
business to solicit subseribers for this paper in their furn 
vicinities and among their friends. Applications, p 
AGS. hice 1S, post 
paid, directed to this office will mect with attention; pro] 
they should be accompanied by certificates of charac tura 
ter and responsibility, of b 


The following local agents are aathorized to reer 
tions and money for thix proper. 


ive vubserip- may} 











ee Wells & Webb, 42 Ann street, New York. I 
G. Osborne, Poughkeepsie P P. Cleveland, Skeneateles 
James Hegeman, Troy Chas, White, Auburn fixe 
J. M. Edgerton, West Troy Chas. Coy, Canandaigua the 
J. LB. Gilson, Waterford Johr Willams, Cavenovia. 
‘Thos. Eeton, Bath, Me. Jas. Goddard, Truxtoa are 
Andrew Hanna; Utica M. W. Hemiup, Geneva 
N. G. Brown, Milltown Luther Moore, Rochester ous 
J. M. Brown, Cohves T. 3. Hawks, Buffalo 
S. Lewis, Honeoye Geo, Francis, Waterloo me! 
Postmasters will forward subscriptions ahd mouey free of ew jon 
pense, as the law authorizes them to do. ; 
we or 
IPA 1(1 —Every kind of letter press printing cat 
l ] ‘ [ N i) | N ( 7. will be done to order op short notice 
at the office of the Mechanic, in the best manne rand at revsonable wh 
prices, Business, visiting and wedding cards executed in a supe- 
rior style on an hour’s notice New and fashionable ty pe for co 
books and pamphlets; hand bills of every size and style; circulars, tur 
bill heads, &c. &e. 
—_— -_—_-—- = ~ + ~—+-—— - - -—— —__— . 
a 
NEW YORK STATE MECHANIC,] in 
A weekly paper, devoted to the interests of Mecha are 
nics and Manufacturers, ar 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, wh 
re ™ 
by JOEL MUNSELL, wt 
No. 58 State Steet, Albany, bi 


At $1.50 per annum in advance. fre 








